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This was preached by Matthew Arnold himself, as well as by 
Carlyle and Ruskin and many others, and it resulted in the very 
remarkable stream of ethical writings that appeared in England 
at the end of the century. The new century has taken on a some- 
what different colour, partly in consequence of the deeper agnos- 
ticism that has been directed against morality itself by such 
writers as Nietzsche, Samuel Butler, and many others, and 
partly by the development of more constructive theories of 
metaphysics. Dr. Bosanquet and Professor Alexander have 
certainly been among the greatest architects of such new con- 
structions; and they have earned the right to criticise those lag- 
gards who have not been able to advance along with them. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
London. 

Moral Theory: an Introduction to Ethics. By G. C. Field. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1921. Pp. x, 214. Price, 
6s. net. 

Within its self-imposed limitations — it is an introduction to 
Ethics as opposed to a manual — Mr. Field has written a stimulat- 
ing criticism. To begin with, the ethical theories of Kant and 
Aristotle are criticised, as represented in the Ethics and the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. He finds 
Aristotle wanting in his final exaltation of the life of contempla- 
tion to the position of the supreme end; and Kant's view vitiated 
by a fundamental fallacy in the false assumptions from which he 
starts. He starts (as Mr. Field puts it) from the assumption 
that what is good must be good in itself, apart from all relations 
to anything else. And in consequence of this he is forced to 
assume that the mere intellectual apprehension of the moral 
fact is sufficient to move us to action. But we must maintain 
against this that the simple intellectual apprehension, the bare 
knowledge of anything can never move us to action. And con- 
sequently the idea of a good in itself is incompatible with one of 
the most deeply recognised characteristics of the moral fact, 
namely, that it is somehow a reason for action. There follows 
an acute analysis of the Kantian fallacy in other forms, as 
exemplified in Mr. G. E. Moore's Principia Ethica (p. 52). The 
latter part of the book is occupied by an attempt to see whether 
it would not be possible to arrive at a satisfactory result by a 
modification and development of the theory of Aristotle. 
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Mr. Field sees that the main difficulty of ethics is to state 
the moral fact without isolating it from other facts; but he will 
not have the moral fact whittled away, or reduced to something 
else. For what he christens the psychological fallacy in ethics 
rests upon a too exclusive application of the point of view of 
psychology to ethics. When applied to ethics, it is apt to 
assume that we ought to be able to find the moral fact in or 
among the facts of experience from an inspection of the actual 
desires, emotions and feelings which are or have been experienced. 
It is felt that if morality exists at all, it must be reducible to 
some form or some compound of these; which "amounts to say- 
ing that if there is such a thing as morality at all it must really 
be something other than morality," and it tries to shew how 
morality is to be derived from experience minus morality. This 
is the position of Mr. G. Pitt Rivers, in Conscience and Fanaticism. 
But the moral philosopher would absolutely deny this assump- 
tion. He would deny that it allowed for the facts of experience; 
and would say that if we had not got the specifically moral 
experience to start from, it would be absolutely impossible to 
deduce it from anything else. "Ethical investigation, if it is 
ever to get anywhere, must start from its own data." The book 
concludes with the application of Mr. Field's conclusions to 
various minor "standing dish" problems, which are ingeniously 
and aptly discussed; Among others he analyses the ordinary 
belief that there is some special moral value in doing right when 
we do not "like" it. He points out that this belief arises from 
the fact that disagreeable attendant circumstances are a simple 
test of virtuous motive, but do not increase the moral value of 
the action. N. C. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

National Welfaeb and National Decay. By William MacDougall. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. viii, 214. Price, 6s. net. 

The case for eugenics is presented here by Professor MacDougall from 
a psychological standpoint as a supplement to biological studies, and is 
relieved against an historical background. The book resumes certain 
findings of mental anthropology, and indicates their bearing on the prob- 
lems of national welfare and national decay. The danger discussed in 
its pages is that of the deterioration of the innate qualities of the popula- 
tion, especially in the two countries that Professor MacDougall knows 
best, England and America. The difficulty is that civilised societies 
breed from the bottom and die off at the top; hence many nations, after 
a long period of upbuilding, decay, the process being described as the 
"parabola of the peoples," for the rise and fall tends to resemble the 



